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arisen on more than one occasion with regard to this
caustic liquor. Like a good many other trade effluents it
can be rendered practically innocuous without any great
expense or trouble being incurred, though the idea which
has taken root in some minds as to its being utilised to
advantage ought, it would seem, to be dismissed. The
author went pretty fully into the matter some years ago,
and came to the conclusion that it could not be utilised to
advantage. The quantities available at any particular
time aje insufficient for any continuous manufacture of
precipitated sulphur or sodium salts, and then there is the
organic impurity due to the shellac. Barring trials which
have been made of it as a detergent in a workhouse, it
does not seem to have ever had any practical application.
So much for the vulcanizing processes in regular and
extensive use. With regard 'to the various other bodies
which have been proposed as vulcanizing agents, the oxides
of nitrogen are much too dangerous, and have never found
any application, and much the same may be said with
regard to chlorine and bromine. Iodine in the form of
metallic iodides has had some use; Fawsitfc, and also
Weber, having taken out patents in connection with them
for the dry heat of waterproof textures. As, however, these
processes seem to be not now in use anywhere there is
little attraction in dilating on them. There remains,
however, a sort of vulcanizing process known by the name
of acidizing, which dates back for many years and is still
in partial use. The active agent is hypochlorous acid in
dilute solution, obtained by the addition of a mineral acid
to bleaching powder. Naturally no penetration of the
rubber can occur in an aqueous solution, so the effect is